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ARTICLE I. 


COLD BATHING AS A BRANCH OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Tue near approach of the season for sea and river bathing, so inviting 
in warm weather, requires that we fulfil our promise of giving an article 
on this subject, which we do in part by extracting the following diree- 
tions for its prosecution from the “Annals of Education.” At some future 
time we shall say more, but content ourselves at present with extracting 
these directions, especially on account of the cautions they contain 
against indiscrete bathing. After showing that extra clothing enervates 
the body, and renders us more sensible to changes of the atmosphere 
than less clothing, the article continues— Ep. 


“But something is to be done, even with ourselves. And the 
obligation to do all in our power, is by no means diminished by the 
foregoing considerations, but, on the contrary, greatly enhanced. We 
may do much to harden, as it is called, our physical frames, and in no one 
thing perhaps can more be effected than by a judicious application of cold 
water. It is obvious that there is a great variety of meaning attached 
to the term cold, as applied to the human body ; for what is excessive 
cold in some circumstances of the human frame, and to particular indi- 
viduals, would in other cases, and to other persons, be scarcely cold at 
all. In general, however, we call that water cold which is below the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Cold bathing, in this country, has been attended to as an amusement, 
merely. * * * * There are instances when a primary regard is had 
to cleanliness, but this is by no means common. My object at present, 
is, to treat of it in reference to both purposes, but principally with a 
view to the promotion of health, fully aware that in this, as in most 
other things, the Creator has kindly united our pleasure with our duty. 
The question has often been asked, What are the rules in regard to 
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cold bathing? The answer is short: Bathe in such a manner as tends 
most to invigorate the body. But how are we to ascertain whether the 
body is invigorated or not? Are there no rules which are applicable 
to all individuals? There are. But there are also as many peculiarities 
of constitution and habit as there are individuals, and these should in 
some measure modify all general rules. 

The general rule in regard to cold bathing is the following: So bathe 
that the action may be followed by a quad warmth—not a temporary 
heat—extending over the whole body ; attended by a perceptible increase of 
mental and bodily activity, and an increase of bodily strength. The eyes 
will look bright and animated, the features will acquire an increased 
freshness, the skin will glow permanently, and, if we move, the action 
of the muscles will be more free and unconstrained than before. 
Although the surface of the skin will appear to have more color, and 
will actually possess a higher temperature, yet the individual will feel 
cooler internally. These sensations will not be fleeting, but permanent. 
But when, on the contrary, we come out of the bath with the skin pale, 
flaccid, or shriveled, and with a bluish appearance ; when the eye is 
dull, and the face either livid or bloated; when there is a general 
sensation of dullness, drowsiness, languor, indisposition to action of 
mind or body, then we may be certain that so far from having derived 
advantage from its use, we are injured. And the injury will be in pro- 
portion to the extent of these appearances. 

To the general rule which I have thus laid down and explained, I 
am not aware that there are any exceptions in favor of particular con- 
stitutions or habits of mind or body, except those when the person is 
laboring under mania, or some other disease attended by high excite- 
ment, and our object in using the bath is to reduee his strength, and 
actually weaken him. In such cases, the action of his system may be 
supposed to be above the line of health; and our purpose is to bring 
him down to it. 

There are, however, several particular rules to be observed, in order to 
secure the results which I have mentioned as desirable, First, the Aour for 
bathing. In this respect much error has prevailed, even among 
physicians. Convinced that the practice of using the cold bath at 
evening is generally injurious, their direction often has been: ‘ Bathe 
in the morning as soon as you rise.” But almost every individual of 
feeble constitution finds this practice useless, and not a few positively 
injurious. A few years since I met with a student from Princeton, 
New Jersey, who was an invalid, and on inquiry I found he had been 
using the cold bath a long time to no purpose, but, as he thought, with 
decided injury. ‘At what hour do you use it?’ I inquired. ‘Just 
before sunrise.’ ‘ No wonder, then, it does no good.’ 

When we first rise, the strength of the system is partially restored 
by rest, but there is also a degree of relaxation of the surface, produced 
partly by an increased perspiration during the night, and partly by 
the relaxing effect of too warm beds, which renders us unable 
to withstand the chill of a cold bath, as well as after we have used some 
exercise. Indeed, the strength of the pulse and the muscular vigor 
of any individual, obviously increase for several hours, after rising and 
using moderate exercise. If he have risen at five, and breakfasted— 
not too freely—at six, the vigor of the body and mind will have Feached 
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its acme by nine or ten o’clock, or the middle of the forenoon. Soon 
after this, if the individual is actively employed, his strength may be 
expected to diminish slowly, but it will be slightly increased by a 
moderate dinner, to diminish again after it, and with greater and greater 
rapidity till evening. Now, there are very few constitutions that are 
benefited by the cold bath after this ebbing of the system commences. 
From nine to eleven o'clock inthe forenoon, then, allowing the individual 
to have risen at five, és the best hour for bathing. There appear to be 
a few exceptions to this rule, in favor of particular habits and consti- 
tutions, but they are by no means numerous. 

‘The second particular rule is, in regard to the temperature of the system. 
We must not bathe while the heat of our bodies 1s rapidly decreasing. 
There is an opinion prevalent that we must never bathe when the 
system is heated, or, at the least, when the perspiration of the skin is 
at all increased. Hence, I have known boys, and men too, make it a 
constant practice in the summer, after the fatigue and labors of the day, 
to go to the banks of some cool stream or pond at sun-set, sweating 
profusely, and there strip themselves, sit down, and wait until they 
were cool, and then plunge into the water. Now there are, 1 know, a 
few persons possessed of constitutions so vigorous as to withstand for 
many years the evils of this practice, yet I believe they suffer the con- 
oper sooner or later, in rheumatism, fever, or some other disease. 

owever contrary it may be to the prevailing impression, I hesitate 
not to say, that we should always use the cold bath while the heat of 
the body is accumulating. No matter how hot you already are, if the 
temperature is still rising, and the system is increasing in vigor. We 
hear of many a frightful story of boys, who by going into the water while 
they were greatly heated, became cripples the rest of their lives. * * * 
But why were they injured? Because they went into the water or 
remained in it when fatigued and weakened, and the system was already 
losing instead of gaining heat and vigor. ‘To have merely plunged into 
the stream in full vigor, say at eight or nine o’clock in the morning, 
and returned immediately to their usual exercise, could never have 
produced these results. * * * * When a person is heated to excess 
with labor, his skin dry and hot, his face flushed, and his whole body 
apparently glowing with an increasing heat, let him just plunge into 
the cold stream and come out again, and go to work, and it not onl 
affords relief instantaneously, but permanently. Let it be peslembanel 
however, that in order to produce these results, the individual must be 
in good health. 

hose who lead a sedentary life, habitually, should pay particular 
attention to the above rules and suggestions for bathing. It is often 
supposed that they are less likely to suffer by neglect on this subject, 
than those who use much exercise. The reverse is believed to be much 
nearer the truth. Those who are accustomed to laborious habits, and 
yet spend an occasional season in inaction, will perhaps suffer less by the 
neglect of suitable precaution, than those whose sedentary life is 
habitual, but let even these beware.* * * * The following anecdote 
will illustrate the views I have presented: Two students of medicine 
set out to walk from Edinburgh into the interior of Scotland. After 
traveling moderately until eleven o’clock, they came to a river, and as 
the day was very warm, and the water tempting, they plunged in. 
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They were, however, not at all fatigued. The effect was refreshing, 
and they traveled with great rapidity, and with much more ease than 
before, and just at sunset, as the road brought them to the banks of the 
same stream again, one of them ventured in the secdnd time, but paid 
very dear for his temerity. No genial glow followed, but on the con- 
trary, a feverish chill, with a small frequent pulse, and flying pains over 
the body; and it was not until he had drank freely of warm liquids, 
and used a great deal of friction, that they could be removed. * * * * 

Another important rule, is, not to bathe soon after taking food. The 
best time is when the stomach is nearly or quite empty. * * * * The 
use of the cold bath in ordinary circumstances should be limited to three 
times a week ; for most persons it is probable that twice a week will 
be sufficient. One form of the cold bath which is highly useful is the 
shower bath. This is always accessible and may be taken in almost 
any room. ‘The apparatus is very simple. I have often used simply a 
basket and a pail or bucket. Suspend the basket or fix it on a scaffold 
over your head ; then turning it on its side, set in it a pail of water. 
At the moment you are ready step under it, and, by means of a rope, 
turn over the pail by throwing the basket into an upright position and 
the water will fall in a shower as salutary as if produced by a more 
complicated apparatus. A convenient substitute for cold bathing, when 
this cannot be endured, is found in sponging the whole body with cold 
water and wiping the skin immmediately with flannel. * * * * * * * 

A Puysictan. 





ARTICLE II. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE ; ITS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, 
COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL. 


Tue series of articles on this subject contained in last year’s Journal, 
the subscribers to that volume will doubtless remember. Their contin- 
uance is indispensable in order to give them that force and application 
in which their utility mainly consists. We there showed that our race, 
starting with predominant Amativeness, have progressed on through Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, the organs of war, till it has reached Ac- 
quisitiveness, which now engrosses civilizedmen. To give any thing like 
acomplete analysis of the above series of articles would engross this 
entire article. We therefore proceed to apply this law of progression 
to the 

INCREASE OF POPULATION. 


That same law of multiplication shown to appertain to seeds of all 
kinds, also goes on to enhance the number of the human family, perpet- 
ually. Population is reputed to double every twenty-five years. Our 
own doubles every twenty. What, then, will it become in a hundred 
years? OVER THREE HUNDRED miLLions! Sixteen then to one now! 
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And what in two hundred years? OVER FIVE THOUSAND MIL- 
LIONS! Twenty-five hundred then to one now! Nor is 2046 so far 
off either! Some of our grand children will see it! And in a thou- 
sand years, ABOVE FIVE AND A HALF BILLIONS OF MILLIONS 
TO ONE NOW!! Other civilized nations will increase in like propor- 
tion. A thousand years will crowd every mountain and crevice, and every 
Isle of the sea of the whole earth, yet this numerical progression of man 
will not cease in a thousand years, nor in a hundred thousand. Its ulti- 
mate destiny, man’s finite mind cannot conceive, Yet this is certain, 
that it will both crowd land and water with human beings to their ut- 
most capacity of room and sustenance, after plying every possible means 
of augmenting their productiveness on the one hand, and observing the 
utmost economy of the means of subsistence on the other, and then keep 
them as full as the greatest happiness of the greatest number will allow, 
probably millions of years; for to Nature, “a thousand years are as 
one day.” Though this multiplying principle, doubtless, has its natural 
check by which to prevent over population, yet Gop alone knows the 
prospective number of his children! 

lf the momentous inquiry is here made, “On what will this vast con- 
course feed?’ the response is, that the Earth herself, and capabilities 
of production are governed by this same law of progressive increase. 
Every successive epoch has so improved her producing capabilities, 
that she has brought forth animals and vegetables of a higher and still 
higher grade in the exact order of her age, and in correspondence with 
this fundamental law written in living characters upon all departments 
of Nature. Her earlier animals and vegetables were of a comparatively 
lower grade and function—bungling in form, coarse in structure, and 
every way inferior, but have become more and still more perfect, .up 
to the creation of Man, her most exalted product. Her fertility, too, is 
perpetually increased by the constant decay of her mountains and rocks, 
and consequent enriching of her valleys. Decomposed stones, transported 
to her valleys by wind and storm, have formed her entire soil, and this 
same process, in perpetual action all over her surface, is continually re- 
augmenting her fertility, and will continue to do so till all her rocky 
cliffs and mountain beds are converted, first intosoil, and then into sus- 
tenance for animal and human life! Of this process, the rich mould 
in the seams of rocks, and around stones, are samples, and hence stony 
land is usually rich and strong. Pulverized stone, limestone, some 
kinds of sand, &c., re-fertilize the Earth, so that her resources for pre- 
venting sterility and re-augmenting ‘her products for countless ages to 
come, are exhaustless! Nor were they created in vain, nor will she be 
destroyed till she is wasted away by this process and becomes old, which 
millions of ages will not effect! 
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A converging fact is that animal and vegetable offal and decay, given 
back to her, re-augment her productiveness. A given piece of land, 
tilled in the best possible manner, even if enriched only with the ma- 
nure made from the decaying offals of its own products, especially if 
Chemistry lend her aid, will support animal life, and yet grow richer 
and more productive from age to age, illimitably and forever. 

But however this progressive principle deserves our gratitude and 
admiration in improving soil, fruit, &c., yet how should we literally 
exult in its perfecting influence on humanity; for it holds out the 
blessed prospect—ay certainty—that man is not always to remain 
that low, stupid, degraded, senseless, ignorant, gross, sensual, glutton- 
ous, lustful, deceitful, selfish, rapacious, cruel, tyrannical, wicked, 
blood-thirsty, animal thing, he now is, and always has been. It has 
already incalculably diminished sensuality in all its forms, especially 
lust and cruelty. It is fast banishing war and all its bloody horrors. 
It will soon beat “swords into plow-shares, and spears into pruning- 
hooks.” It will soon demolish the gallows, and render prisons 
tenantless. It will increase knowledge illimitably, and diffuse it among 
all mankind. It will promote health by teaching and enforcing its 
laws, till “no one shall say I am sick,” till “as the days of a tree shall 
be the days of my people,” and till it banishes sin and suffering, 
augments man’s talents and capabilities for enjoyment a hundred fold, 
and renders him as perfectly happy as it is possible for his nature to 
become or endure ! 

Is the scientific warrant for all this incredulously required? Some 
fundamental truths render it absolutely certain. First, this universal 
tendency of all nature, animated and inanimate, to perfection; and 
shall man be its only exception? Shall he not rather constitute its 
highest subject—the grand climdx of this all-pervading principle? 
Secondly, man’s inventing capabilities are perpetually devising inven- 
tions without end, and making improvements innumerable, which his 
imitation is copying, extending, and perpetuating illimitably. If he 
invented merely, the improvements made by every individual would 
die with their author; or if a copyist merely, he would have no 
improvement to copy, whereas this union of both in his primitive 
constitution, compels him to progress forever in machinery, agriculture, 
scientific discoveries, and every conceivable species of improvement. 
Thirdly, an effectual and all-pervading instrumentality is perpetually at 
work throughout all ages and nations, for perfecting mankind physi- 
cally,* intellectually, and morally.t Fourthly, the past history of our 
race shows a continual diminution, from age to age, of propensity, and 
@ progression onward and upward, from predominant Amativeness, 


* “Hereditary Descent,” conclusion. + Love and Parentage,” page 188. 
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through Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Alimen- 
tiveness, and Secretiveness, to Acquisitiveness, its present governing 
passion, a recent rapid advancement of Constructiveness, and a 
present waking up of Intellectuality. Every succceeding age has 
advanced him from the predominance of Amativeness, his lowest and 
posterior cerebral organ, up through one propensity after another, each 
higher up and farther forward than its predecessor, to Acquisitiveness, 
the last of the animal group, which is now powerfully exciting both 
Constructiveness and Intellect. His religious doctrines and practices 
have undergone, and are still undergoing, a similar progression from 
the propensity religion of the ancients toward the true intellectual and 
moral religion of both Christianity and Nature. Nor is the end yet— 
only the merest beginnings of that end. Those who so justly complain 
of present wickedness, should rather be thankful that they were not 
borne a few centuries earlier, when war was the general occupation, 
and neither property, rights, nor liberty, were safe, or even respected. 
A like progression for a few hundred years more will see humanity 
triumph over all forms of oppression, high toned moral sentiment in 
ascendency over animal propensity, and every conceivable species of 
public and private happiness incalculably augmented. 





ARTICLE III. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT ; OR THE FORMATION AND PERFECTION OF CHARACTER, 
AND THE GENERAL AND SPECIFIC CULTIVATION OF OUR FACULTIES. NO. Il. 


InpivipvaL progression is equally an ordinance of Nature. Man 
is not brought forth, like the fabled Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, 
in the full possession of every physical power and mental faculty, but 
a helpless infant, yet grows by slow but sure gradation in strength 
and stature to ultimate maturity. Mind, too, is governed by the same 
progressive development, from idiotic infancy, which does not know 
enough to feed itself or keep out of the fire, up through all the mental 
sprightliness and memory of youth, to all the clearness and power of. 
intellectual and moral maturity. Youth is passionate, age deliberative. 
The pleasures of youth are trifles, and mainly appertain to animal 
gratifications, but rise with age to objects higher and higher through 
life. When the distinctive characterist™'s of manhood or womanhood 
appear, intellect proper expands. Thotghts flow more abundantly, 
ambition to be and to do something worthy is enkindled, thirst after 
knowledge increases, and every succeeding day adds to knowledge and 
mental capacity. These two instrumentalities—our being obliged to 
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learn something daily, and to remember what we learn—literally compel 
mental progression, it being written in the very constitution of mind, 
* Old men for counsel.” 

Happiness being the summing up of all the ordinances of our nature, if 
our capabilities of enjoyment are constitutionally progressive, of course 
we improve 4y nature inall that renders life desirable—in “the chief 
end of man.” Our mental powers increase, and as these are but the 
“raw material’ of enjoyment, why should not the latter proportiona- 
bly increase? Experience, also, greatly facilitates enjoyment by 
warning us to avoid causes of unhappiness, and constituting a sure 
guide to successand pleasure. This great teacher of the most valuable 
lessons of life is weak in childhood, but “grows with our growth.” 
Shall not then the happiness it confers? Our knowledge, another 
powerful auxiliary of our enjoyments, also augments daily. Why 
then should not the vast range of pleasure it confers? As friendship is 
perpetually enlarging its circle and strengthening its ties continually 
from childhood to old age, why should we not become more and more 
happy every successive friend we make, and friendly expression 
reciprocate? About our twentieth year, we find a partner of all our 
pleasures, a powerful augmentation of all the joys of life in a “friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” Love opens the seal of a new and 
incalculably delightful fountain of happiness, as well in anticipation as 
fruition, which increases as love strengthens, till it ripens into the 
tenderest emotions and the sweetest pleasures of our natures. Through 
the course of true love rarely doesrun smoothly, yet it always might, 
and though marriage often diminishes love and its sweets, yet that its 
constitutional tendency is vastly to enhance them, has been fully 
established in “‘Love and Parentage,”’ the causes of this decline ex- 
plained, and directions given for becoming more and more affectionate 
and happy every succeeding day of married life. The “honey-moon” 
barely ushers in those hymeneal pleasures for the perpetual augmenta- 
tion of which through life Nature has amply provided. Ask any who 
have lived in affectionate wedlock forty years, whether they would 
exchange a week or year of present connubial pleasure with that of 
any previous week since they first loved, and learn, as well as heed in 
their prompt negative, a great practical truth. Marriage also unsez.s 
still another source of pleasure in the transports of parental love. 
Every successive heir is constitutionally adapted to increase parental love 
and domestic enjoyment. Whap it does not, owrs is the fault, not Nature’s. 
‘ But its death often renders,as most wretched.” J¢ need not die, but 
of this elsewhere. ‘ But the family increases our cares and troubles,” 
objects one. Does, but never need to. Of this, also, hereafter. 
Nature has also ordained the increase of property and the comforts of 
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life with years, and of course all the pleasures they yield. And thus 
of honor, self-reliance, discretion, manual skill, taste, the application 
of causation, and, indeed, all that we do, know, and are. 

“AH this, and much more, is indeed true of a comparison of 
adolescence with maturity, but as advanced age diminishes physical 
and mental action, it of course enfeebles our capabilities of enjoyment,” 
objects another. This is plausible, but superficial. “Can then 
decripit old age enjoy muscular exercise equally with sprightly youth ?” 
It relishes quiet better, and what it does do tells far more than the 
mettlesome, ill-directed exertions of the young. The older we grow 
the more we Ausband our steps and strength, make every blow tell, and 
do more with less labor. Healthy old age, too, is generally sprightly. 
“‘ But Appetite certainly diminishes,” says another. Is it not a law of 
Appetite to relish favorite dishes more and more, the more we indulge 
in them? “At all events,” it is farther objected, “ youth is free from 
those pains and diseases contracted through life, to which age is generally 
subject.” That age might be as free as youth, will be fully shown 
hereafter. ‘But the Bible expressly ascribes “trouble and sorrow ” to 
those who exceed seventy,” rejoin its believers. Rather say it 1s so, 
yet not that it is the fated destiny. ‘This generally is the case, because 
men generally violate the physical and mental laws through life, and 
must, of course, abide the consequences in old age; yet neither such 
violations nor these penalties are necessary. Those who grow more and 
more diseased are wickeder as they grow older, and of course become 
more and more wretched, yet we speak of those who through life fulfil 
the ordinances of their nature, not violate Nature’s ordinances and thus 
incur her penalties—of what might and should be, instead of what és. 
“But look at facts,” objects still another, ‘See how much more 
happy sportive and gay childhood and youth, than middle and old 
age. Ignorant of the world’s wickedness, unrestrained by its customs, 
unconscious of its troubles, yet their morning sun always does go into 
a cloud of sorrow or a storm of adversity.” Does and must are two 
things. Our capabilities of being happy increase with years, why 
then should not our happiness? It would, as invariably as it now 
declines, if men only knew how to live. Nature has done her part 
toward rendering us all more and still more happy every succeeding 
year and day of life from birth to death, and he who does not become 
so, does not live upto his glorious privileges or destiny; nor should 
any be content unless they do. Yet, those who still reject this pro- 
gressive doctrine are quite welcome to its down-hill converse, and their 
own consequent “ growth in misery” instead of “good.” 

But this doctrine is set completely at rest, and all cayiling silenced 
by that constitutional increase of the intellectual and moral faculties 
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secured by age—their predominance being the great condition of all 
enjoyment. In other places we shall demonstrate the principle, 
that the ascendency of the intellectual and moral faculties over the pro. 
pensities, constitutes both virtue and happiness, while that of the pro- 
pensities causes sin and misery. Now children and youth are con- 
stitutionally more animal and impulsive than matured or advanced age. 
Their passions are relatively stronger, and intellectuals and morals 
weaker, and hence their enjoyments less. Intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement is the great cause and condition of happiness, and as this 
constitutionally increases with age, of course that happiness which it 
always and necessarily induces, proportionably increases. Age is much 
better adapted to both reading and reflection—those great means of in- 
tellectual advancement—than youth. The latter is too restless to endure 
the confinement requisite for reading or study, while age seeks “ that 
old armed chair,” which facilitates both. Healthy old men of eighty, who 
have cultivated their minds through life, and can get books, literally 
feast on them. Catechise them on this point as the author has, and 
learn in their answer how to render your own descent to the grave the 
happiest period of life. Listen to their stores of anecdotes and infor- 
mation, and heed their ripened wisdom and sound judgment, and you 
may well wish to be like them. Even up to the last day of life, Nature 
ordains that they retain these transcendent gifts. 

Age, too, when Nature has her perfect work, constitutionally aug- 
ments moral excellence—that crowning feature of humanity—and ripens 
all the moral virtues, besides facilitating the control of the passions— 
thus securing, by a natural process, that very ascendency of the moral 
faculties which mainly constitutes happiness. Moral excellence does 
not consist in isolated goodness, but in a long succession, every addition 
to which augments both it, and its consequent enjoyment. It is like 
the morning light growing gradually into the perfect day. Hence, it is 
impossible for the young to become as good, and consequently happy, 
as the old. Age constitutionally purifies the moral virtues and their 
delights. The young Christian may be more fervnet, yet cannot be as 
holy. Though he may evince more rapture, yet for close communion 
with God, and desire to see and be like Him, the aged saint is as much 
the senior as in years. Age Joves to meditate on “ Heaven and heav- 
enly things,” and by having breathed forth holy longings and aspirations 
for so many successive years, has become “the shock of corn fully 
ripe’ for Heaven, and just ready to be gathered into its anticipated “rest.” 
Would ye who have so long panted after perfect holiness, return to the 
zeal and the temptations of your earlier religious life? On your ver- 
dict rests this the ultimate issue of our glorious doctrine. Moral excel- 
lence being the great instrumentality of all enjoyment, which age con- 
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stitutionally augments ; Nature has rrovided that we become better and 
better, and therefore, more and more happy, every succeeding day of 
life. Even its very closing is its happiest period. 

As sunset and evening twilight are the most beautiful portions of the 
natural day, so departing life sheds a holy calm and sweetness over the 
soul unknown before, and as when the last rays of day invite that rest 
which is now more welcome than all waking pleasures, so when life dies 
away by slow degrees, it welcomes nothing equally with that eternal 
rest which awaits the children of God. Nature’s thus weaning us from 
earth preparatory to our leaving it, and her thus ripening us, as we ap- 
proach the grave, by this natural decay of propensity and growth of 
moral feeling, for the joys of Heaven, is one of her most beautiful provi- 
sions. Nor is even death itself, when occurring after the ordinance of 
nature, that grim, horrid monster generally represented, but a real bless- 
ing, even the crowning blessing of life, not merely as the usher of Heaven, 
but iz and of itself. Even premature death, though most agonizing, 
comes only to deliver from still greater agony. Nor will death ever 
occur till our capabilities of enjoyment are exhausted—till, if we lived 
any longer, we should live only to suffer. Natural death is only sleep, 
yet “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man” to conceive the beatific joys and immortal glories into 
which it ushers those who live the life, and die the death, of fulfilled 
nature ! 

Man was then ordained by Nature to become more and more 
happy every succeeding year and day of life, up to its very close; and 
this life itself is but a preparation for an order and amount of happi- 
ness infinitely higher than our limited faculties can concieve. Behold 
that literally infinite scale of progression in happiness and goodness, 
placed within our reach! But this scale descends, as well as ascends. 
We can deteriorate as well as improve, and become more and still more 
miserable, instead of happy. Indeed, one or the other we must become. 
Stationary we can never remain, in this matter, any more than in age. 
Progress we must, if not in goodness and happiness, in sinfulness and 
misery. Which, depends mainly on -our own selves. And how many 
grow in wretchedness as they grow in age—so many that nearly all think 
they too must descend in this mighty current of the mass! Such know 
neither their glorious privileges, nor how to secure them. But shall 
we thus retrograde and suffer? ‘God forbid.” Shall we not rather 
strive to attain the highest possible measure of perfection and happi- 
ness? Shall the pursuit or possession of riches drag us down from this 
soaring destiny of our natures? He is richest who is most happy. Or 
shall any thing whatever? No, not every thing combined! We can 
be happy, and we witt. This, the one destiny of our being, shall be- 
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come the paramount employment of our entire lives, What else is 
desirable ? 

But we have something to do. Though Nature has created these ca- 
pabilities of perpetually increasing enjoyment, yet their productiveness 
will be only in proportion to their right cultivation. She treats us as 
voluntary, not as passive beings; and, having furnished us with the 
means of rendering ourselves happy, leaves us to use or neglect them, 
and take the consequences. As soil, however rich, is productive in pro- 
portion as it is tilled, so, having planted the seeds of enjoyment in the 
rich soil of human capability, she leaves us to perfect their fruit by 
culture, or to choke their growth by sin, and embitter their fruit by 
violated law. Ye who are careless of happiness, idle or trifle on ; but 
let us who would render ourselves, by self-improvement, what God has 
capacitated us to become, turn from vanities, bury no talent, but re- 
double all while we live, and, by studying and improving all our 
natural gifts, fit ourselves for that high and holy destiny hereafter se- 
cured to such by this great principle of ILLIMITABLE PROGRESSION, 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE CULTIVATION OF LANGUAGE. 


Lanevace was selected for analysis in our February Number, mainly 
to prepare the way for the following directions for its CULTIVATION, 
which we deem one of the most important means of effecting that pro- 
GRESSION and SELF-IMPROVEMENT to which this number is mainly devoted. 
It is extracted from “ Memory,” because presented quite as well as if 
written expressly for the place it occupies in the Journal. It will also 
give our readers an additional sample of the character of that important 
work. 


CONVERSATIONAL EXCELLENCE, 


“Next to intellectual and moral, constitute the highest order of 
human attainment and endowment. Man embodies the highest grade 
and the greatest amount of perfection this side of Heaven; and since 
his MENTALITY is by far the most exalted department of his nature, 
and Language the main medium of its manifestation, therefore to im- 
prove our communicating powers is to perfect the mind itself, crown 
our natures with their second highest ornament, and incalculably 
promote personal and general enjoyment. Chesterfield has well said 
that good conversational powers are an open and universal letter of 
recommendation. They charm all who listen. They embody the most 
perfect of all means of communicating instruction, ideas, feelings, and 
all the operations of mind. They persuade at his pleasure who wields 
them, and thus become the highest instrumentality of success. They 
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also give their possessor command over mtnp. Tobe ble to mould the 

— clay, or fashion the marble block into the external image of 
umanity, is indeed a great and glorious gift ; but to mould MIND ITsELF, 

to MODEL CHARACTER, CONTROL OPINION, and DETERMINE CONDUCT—ay, 

this is the highest power bestowed on mortals, because instrumental of 

the most happiness. What would every reader give—what Not 

eye conversational and comparing accomplishments and powers % 
ut another still higher order of attainment is the unbounded 


POWER OF ELOQUENCE, 


Behold Demosthenes rousing electrified throngs till they seize their 
arms and wildly exclaim; “Let-us march against Philip. Let us 
conquer or Dig.” Behold a Cicero wielding the most powerful sceptre 
on earth by his flowing and effective eloquence. Behold a Burke 
speaking not mainly to the few thousands crowded around him, but to 
a mighty empire—to the entire civilized worLp, and for ages after his 
voice was hushed in death. Behold a Patrick Henry woaleaiieg and 
rousing his fellow citizens at home, and his compatriots in Congress, 
till he prefaces and ushers in that immortal declaration of HUMAN 
FREEDOM which is now undermining every throne and dynasty on earth, 
and will ultimately enfranchise the race itself, and give to oppressed 
humanity for ever the glorious birthright of Liserty—civil, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and intellectual. Behold O’Connell, thronged wherever he opens 
his mouth. A Nation at his feet, and hanging on his word! He says 
forbear, and they forbear, though lashed up to desperation and fren: 
by oppression and starvation. Let him say “fight,” and nations rus 
to mortal combat. Give me ELoquENce—in the pulpit, in the forum, 
or on paper—and I will mould minp, fashion motive, and develop sou.. 
I will wean erring humanity from its fooleries and its errors. I will 
make sinful, miserable man, virtuous AND Happy. I will REFORM AND 
ADORN MY couNTRY till it becomes the MopEL, NaTION of the wortp. I 
will even make earth another Eden. Only give me ELoquence, I care 
not what you take—take this boon, I care little for what is left. 


ELOQUENCE NATURAL, BUT CRIPPLED IN YOUTH. 


All mankind are NaturaL orators. Hear that child relate some 
interesting incident, or that little girl narrate some exciting event. 
She does not stammer for want of words, nor for just THE word 
required. Every sentence is well conceived. Every emphasis is 
exactly right. Every inflection is perfect, and most expressive and 
delightful. Every word is well chosen, and the whole flows on so 
charmingly and expressively that you would think she had been taught 
by angels. Gop hastaught her. All children are eloquent By NATURB, 
and eloquence itself. They speak spontaneously and therefore effectively. 
Hark! Hear you that deep, melodious voice in yonder woody glen? 
That son of the forest—one of Nature’s noblemen—is pouring forth in 
the red man’s council such strains of eloquence as were never heard in 
civilized life. Indian interpreters, accustomed to hear both speak, all 
concur in pronouncing the latter the more eloquent—more condensed, 
elegant, and effective. Read Logan’s speech, and Black-Hawk’s narra- 
tive. Tell your story half as well. But wny this Indian superiority % 
Shall even the untutored savacr excel those who have been at school 
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and college evér since they left the cradle? Shall childhood eclipse 
maturity ! We were ordained to grow BeTTEeR as we grow older, not to 
deteriorate. Shall that improvement of brain and mind consequent on 
physical maturity, aided by years of daily practice, only impam 
delivery? Yet such is the actual fact. Ofthis, all children 
compared with adults or with themselves when grown, are living 
samples. Language was given us to express what we think and feel, 
and ALL; not to deface and botch the inimitable beauties of mentality 
by its bungling expression of them. The rich ideas and exquisite 
feelings of ninety-nine hundredths of mankind lose nine-tenths of their 
beauty and force by being thus choked, stifled, and marred in utterance. 
Where every word might charm and every sentence move, the former 
often grate, and the latter disgust. How many readers are conscious of 
their utter inability to convey in words one-tenth of what they feel 
and know’? How many are mortified daily at their clumsy, halting 
delivery, whom Nature capacitated for splendid speakers, or at least 
endowed with a high order of conversational gifts and graces? How 
exceedingly defective men are in their manner of expressing themselves! 
Yet this is not Nature’s fault, but our own. After she has done thus 
much to render us so eloquent in childhood, does she wrest from us so 
important a gift just as we begin to taste its sweets, even though its 
value increases with age’? Does she ever trifle thus with man? 
Never; but our imperfect, paralyzing, perverted epucation literally 
STIFLes natural eloquence in the bud of youth. This glorious sun 
goes down before it fully rises. Nearly every thing connected with 
existing educational systems tends to crippLEe instead of developing 
delivery. it is distorted instead of being perfected ; and our miserably 
bungling, limping, clubfooted style of conversation and speaking, is the 
sad consequence. 


MEANS OF IMPROVING CONVERSATION AND DELIVERY. 


But this glorious a is susceptible of mpRoveMENT, and to an 
astonishing extent. Undoubtedly every reader, by duly cultivating his 
natural gifts and graces, might surpass our best speakers in both con- 
versation and delivery. Certainly all can incalculably improve both. 
Would you, then, who hesitate in conversation, and stammer in speaking, 
perhaps cannot speak at all in public—you who have good ideas and. 
glowing feelings which you would give fortunes to be able to convey, 
but either utterly fail or else fall so far below your conceptions as to 
spoil even the attempt—learn the cause of this decline? Look for it 
in your having been compelled to sit on a bench and say A, and to 
smart under the lash or ferule every time you whispered. Or would 
you learn the remedy? Tatx. Drive out your ideas—well if you 
can, and as well as possible-—but well or ill, give them utterance. Join 
debating and speaking societies. Seek and make opportunities for 
engaging in conversation and public speaking. Do not quake to appear 
before an audience; they are only men. Let us have vastly more 

ublic speaking on temperance, science, religion, and all moral and 
intellectual subjects. Religious meeting afford excellent facilities, 
where the pastor tries to bring forward his lambs, for improving this 

ift, and at the same time doing good. Bear in mind that its exercise is 
its restoration, just as its inaction was its decline. Use words, oral and 
written, in public and private. This will discipline Language and 
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augment its power. Action—exercise—this is the sovereign mental 
panacea, the universal cultivator of mind. 


Conversation furnishes the very best possible opportunity for culti- 
vating and improving style ; because while others are talking, we can 
both listen and arrange our ideas and language. ‘Those who cannot be 
really eloquent in conversation, cannot be eloquent anywhere. It 
lacks neither interest nor excitement, because both are brought to their 
highest pitch of healthy action. There is also something in the very 
nature of this conversational interchange of ideas and feelings—in an- 
swering, replying, and enswering again—every way calculated, not 
only to elicit mental action and beauty of sentiment, but also to facili- 
tate this eloquent, charming, forcible expression. In public speaking, 
the sentences must be cast too rapidly to allow that strength of thought, 
that arrangement of ideas and sentences, or that beauty of diction, am- 
ply provided for in conversation. But these facilities are too little im- 
proved. Neighbors spend far too little time in this interchange of ideas 
and sentiments. Man was made to talk much. One boon my soul de- 
sires—frequent and protracted conveRsaATIoNs with those choice spirits 
occasionally met in our journey through life. Few know how to con- 
verse, or attempt to improve. Most conversation is tedious. Few talk 
1DEas, and fewer still take pains to express them wet. But when we 
do meet kindred souls, or those highly gifted in conversation, hours be- 
come minutes, so much more do we enjoy and live in their society, than 
in ordinary life. Oh! for a life-time, an ETERNITY of such enchanting 
converse ! 

One conversational excellence should be generally adopted. Each 
should speak longer at A TIME; say from one to five minutes, or till he 
has fully presented his particular idea in its various bearings. To do 
this effectually, a score or two of sentences—a young speech—may 
sometimes be required ; but let the others wait and listen without inter- 
rupting till their turn arrives, and then pursue a similar course. This 
will take time, but ceive time ; for how can it be spent more pleasantly 
or profitably ? 

Let us then cultivate this glorious gift, and improve those conversa- 
tional faculties thus bestowed and even urged upon us by our bountiful 
Creator. Their assiduous improvement will enable us to diminish ex- 
isting blemishes, and add many strokes of beauty and impressiveness, 
perhaps enable us literally tg charm our fellow-men by the perfection of 
our diction and composition, and contribute more to the appiness of 
ourselves and others than if we possessed fortunes. 


CorrEsPONDENCE also furnishes another excellent arena for the exer- 
cise and consequent improvement of Language, and indeed of the whole 
mind. It is naturally and eminently calculated to perfect our style of 
expression, and should be universally practiced. If you have little 
time, yet take time thus to cultivate Language as well as to cement the 
feelings. Authorship should not be confined, as now, to the few. All 
should put thoughts on paper, and apply to themselves this stimulus to 
communicative progression. The time will come when that mass of 
intellect and exalted sentiment now pent up in “the million” will be 
any men will traffic in the productions of mind as much 
more than in lands and goods as they now do in the latter more than in 
the former. Ideas will yet become the great staple of human com- 
merce. The press is to be augmented a hundred thousand fold. Com- 
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municating and receiving ideas are yet to engross most of human time 
“ Knowledge shall run to and fto, and be increased” illimitably. In 
short, the exhaustless beauties and powers of the human mind are to be 
developed beyond our utmost stretch of imagination, by this verbal and 
written inter-communication of ideas and sentiments. For this mainly 
was man created; and [ hail with joy cheap books, cheap postage, pho- 
nography, every increased facility for the manifestation of mind, and 
exhort all to take and make every suitable opportunity to express their 
ideas. Also 


USE GOOD LANGUAGE. 


To communicate well is more important than quantity. Speaking 
ungrammatically and bunglingly is even injurious, because it confirms 
a bad practice. It is ever more essential to express ourselves elegantly 
and forcibly than to rattle away without sense or beauty. The sole 
constitutional office of Language being to express our ideas and senti- 
ments, it becomes more and more perfect and useful, the more effectu- 
ally it subserves this sole end of its creation. Hence, whenever a few 
a words express more than many inappropriate, they accom- 
plish more and are preferable. In general, the fewer words the better, 
provided they fully convey the precise meaning intended. More are 
useless, clogging lumber. 


PERSPICUITY, ORNAMENT, NATURALNESS, ECT. 


Pexspicurry is the first and highest communicative excellence. You 
speak and write solely to be understood; and the more you enable 
listener and reader fully to comprehend your precise ideas, the more 
perfect your communicating powers. Seek perspicuity first, so that 
your entire mental operation may be so fully and clearly conveyed to 
the listener and reader, that they can neither mistake nor doubt. Be 
distinct and specific. 

Next, be impressive. You speak or write solely to impress your 
own mental operations on their minds. Then, so express them as to 
render the transfer entire and complete. In attaining both these ends, 
more depends on the general frame-work of sentences than their word- 
ing. Bepecially do we require to begin and end right, as well as to 
insert their various adjunctive clauses, each in their own places. There 
is a right and wrong arrangement for every division, idea, sentence, 
clause, and word, of every discourse and work, as much as for hand, 
eye, and every part of the body—one which helps deepen and perfect 
the general and specific impression. The difference in the effect pro- 
duced by transposing clauses and words is indeed great, as all can see 
by placing them differently in the same sentence. In fact, when walk- 
ing or at work, so that the mind can be employed in self-improvement, 
to frame ideas into sentences, and then alter and modify in order to 
perfect them, is a most excellent mental discipline, as well as promoter 
of correct and forcible conversation and delivery. 

Add ornament also to perspicuity. Nature adorns all her works—is 
indeed one grand galaxy of beauty. Beautiful, charming, the flower- 
spangled lawn, the human form and face—all creation; yet what is as 
perfectly enchanting as elevated sentiments and sublime ideas elegantly 
—— { You may gaze in ecstacy on a beautiful face—the highest 
order of beauty of form; but let me behold beauty of sov~, as mani- 
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fested by words. What else embodies more of the truly Divine? Has 
Nature provided so amply for adorning her physical works, and not for 
still farther ornamenting her highest work of all? Has she stamped so 
high a grade of beauty on the human form and face, and one far higher 
on the sou, and yet neglected to adorn its principal avenue of manifes- 
tation? Such ornament has been created. 

We speak properly of “flowery language” and an “ ornate style.” 
Let others paint the external man, me the internal. Give me elegance 
of style, I care naught for gaudy attire or splendid epuipage. And yet 
how many a try-to-be beauty spends hours daily in preparing and put- 
ting on these outward adornings, or rather deformities—which are per- 
fectly ridiculous in themselves, and tolerated only because fashionable, 
without making any effort to beautify the mind, or polish its highest 
order of manifestation. What is more supremely ridiculous than a 
lady, fashionably attired from head to foot, and assuming all the airs of 
would-be attractiveness, yet whose language is ungrammatical? The 
eagle and turtle harnessed up together would make a better match. 
Crowns on simpletons would be less incongruous. Rather elegance of 
expression with rags, than showy attire with awkwardness of expression. 
Strange that standards thus utterly absurd should be allowed to govern 
rational beings? They would do for monkeys; but for sensible men 
to rate fashionable habiliments above this second highest mental accom- 
plishment, shows how low in the scale of being man yet remains. The 
mere style of dress—not its comfort, or utility, but its particular fash- 
ton—really, to what does it amount? But to esteem conversational 
excellence so much below what is so utterly insignificant—how lightly - 
is so exalted an accomplishment esteemed! Let such glitter on ; but 
let all who value mind take unwearied pains to improve its verbal 
manifestation. Let us develop by culture that exhaustless beauty of 
style conferred on all by Nature, and on some so lavishly. Oh! if men 
would but take half the pains to ornament their conversation which 
they do their persons, every sentence would be charming, and every 
book enchanting, and all interchange of idea a perpetual feast. Let us 
all strive to beautify and perfect every sentence we utter and write. 
Still, more ornament than sense’ is disgusting. We require the “ sweet 
with the useful,” but the latter governing. 

Naturalness or simplicity is another important requisite in a good 
style. Whatever is natural, is therefore beautiful and also perfect. Of 
nothing is this more true than of the manner of expressing ideas. A 
strained, labored, far-fetched, artificial, involved style, is proportionally 
imperfect. Chalmers’s style I do not favor. It is over-wrought, swollen, 
difficult of comprehension, and to me, far less interesting and impres- 
sive than one more natural and less artificial. Our words should be 
placed in nearly or quite the same order on paper in which we speak 
them. One great fault of modern style is its departure from this oral 
and natural standard. Let simplicity and naivte characterize all you 
say and write, as well as your style of expression. Whoever is natural 
in this respect is therefore elegant. 


EMPHASIS, ARTICULATION, INTONATION, ETC. 


Mere words express by no means all the ideas and sentiments con- 
veyed by conversation and speaking. A far higher, finer instrumentality 
of communication consists in the way they are spoken. The same 
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words, placed in the same order, can be so uttered as to signify 
precisely opposite meanings. Thus, “gone to Boston,” can be so 

ken as to declare that the person before mentioned has gone, to ask 
if he has gone, and, uttered ironically, to deny his having gone. Or 
we can so utter given words and sentences as to enhance their meaning 
from a slight grade of emphasis along up to a most powerful condensa- 
tion and augmentation of meaning, just by different intonations, 
inflections, and degrees of emphasis. The Author is not attempting to 
give a work on elocution, though one should be written phrenologically 
—that is, analyzing the mental faculties, and showing what intonations 
express each one of them—but will call attention to those items worthy 
of special attention. 

1. Empnasis. Language is so formed that many of the words are 
unimportant, and require to be slid along over lightly, while others 
require to be uttered with the entire stress and stretch of the vocal 
apparatus, in order to convey their entire meaning. 'Thus—of, the, is, 
and, are, and the like, are usually unemphatic, though sometimes the 
emphatic words of sentences. When not emphatic, utter them 
distinctly but lightly, so as to allow the words which are emphatic, to 
stand out by contrast in more bold relief. Those who emphasize most 
of their words, emphasize none ; because this perpetual tension of the 
vocal apparatus will not allow that limber play so ay es to correct 
emphasis. Such, too, generally induce bronchital difficulties, by this 
perpetual straining. I speak not of loudness, but of hitting every 
word a hard vocal rap as it is uttered. But relieving the voice by 
uttering the less important words lightly, allows you to come down 
with mighty emphasis where great power of stress is required, and 
also to talk with such perfect ease as not to strain or irritate the vocal 
apparatus. 

n order to give these emphatic words their full force, stop just 
before and just after uttering them, as if a comma, semicolon, or colon 
—according to the amount of stress required—were placed before and 
after. This will both relieve the vocal apparatus so that it can come 
down with power upon whatever requires power, and also prepares the 
hearer’s mind for its reception ; and in general, the longer this pause, 
the more emphatic ; though it can be prolonged so far as completely to 
break the connection, and therefore sense. To still farther augment 
this power of emphasis, put your stress mainly on the emphatic 
syllables of the emphatic words. Thus, in order to utter tremendous 
with force, do not emphasize every syllable, as ¢re-men-dous, but only the 
men, as tre-men-dous—not overwhelming, but over-whelm-ing, and thus 
of all other words. Yet utter these unemphatic words distinctly ; that 
is, form them fully, though lightly. A clearness of enunciation 
indicates clear thoughts and intense feelings; whereas those who only 
half form or articulate their words, only half feel and think, or are 
poorly organized. But those whose articulation is distinct have point 
and meaning in what they utter, because their minds are pointed. 

Inflection embodies and expresses even still more character and 
meaning than emphasis. Tones speak louder than words, The way 
we end our syllablesand words, conveys vastly more meaning than even 
the words themselves. Indeed, they embody the great secret of effective 
conversation and speaking. All that is thrilling, pathetic, and soul- 
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stirring, is conveyed by these tones. They are to vocal expression 
what nerves are to the wee its “thunder and lightning.” Their 
power is incalculable. o means of writing them has yet been 
devised—though will be ultimately—and hence the superiority of the 
voice over the pen—of extempore sermons over all written productions, 
however well composed. The latter omits these effective tones and 
inflections. 

The fidelity and minuteness with which these correspond with the 
thoughts and feelings are perfectly astonishing. They neither fail nor 
omit to express perfectly every mental operation. Thus, let me listen 
through a wall to conversation in an adjoining room, without hearing 
one word spoken, and | will tell you whether it is ordinary or extra- 
ordinary ; and if the latter, what emotions the several speakers express. 
I will also tell you whether they have ever loved, or been disappointed, 
or are scolds, or are amiable, even though they may be talking on 
nothing calculated to elicit these intonations. I will also tell you 
whether they are refined or gross; sensual or pure-minded ; dull of 
comprehension or quick of perception and mental action; are tame or 
energetic ; talented or half-witted ; religious or irreligious—though not 
whether they belong to church—and thus of all important character 
istics. Nor would any money buy this power, and the information and 
pleasure it affords. . 

A single illustration of Aow this is done, must suffice. Some faculties 
or emotions cut these intonations off short. Combativeness does this. 
Others prolong them. Of this. class are the Affections. Whoever has 
been thoroughly in love, prolongs these intonations or endings of words, 
very properly called “varnishes” of the voice. Veneration also 
prolongs and solemnizes.. Mirthfulness shortens, but in a very different 
manner from Combativeness. —t imparts weight or body to 
them. Ideality polishes and elevates. I repeat that every faculty is 
faithfully reported in these vocal enunciations, which the ear catches 
and interprets with wonderful precision and fidelity. Still, this is not 
the place to any more than name this subject, and the importance of 
studying and perfecting intonation by that culture already shown to 
improve every department of our nature. In addition to this, notice 
the intonations of children when animated in conversation, for their 
tones are admirable, because not yet warped by art. Woman, also, 
especially when any way excited, will give you better practical lessons 
in elocution than you can obtain anywhere else. Especially will these 
intonations of a superior woman happily married be inimitably oe 
sweet, tender, and charming. Above all, let your intonatiou be natural. 
Never utter your words affectedty, as if trying to put on any thing 
double-extra. 





How comes it that attention strengthens Memory ?—Attention and 
Memory are alike effects of an active state of the faculties which know. 
Energetic actions of these, accompanied by clear perceptions, leave 
strong impressions, which are afterwards reproduced with more ease 
than such as have been so weak and transient as to be but little noted, 
Moreover, the faculty which takes cognizance of the phenomenal world, 
exercises an influence over the powers which know, and by exciting, 
better enables them to repeat their functions, and thus strengthens 
memory 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION AND CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 
IRVING ; WITH AN ENGRAVING. 
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No. 17. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


We have selected this distinguished personage for analysis in this 
Number, partly because he furnishes an excellent practical example of 
Language—the subject of the preceding article—in both head and 
character, and partly because of the intrinsic excellence and power of 
his phrenological organization ; but especially because he furnishes an 
excellent practical proof and illustration of phrenological science. As 
his character is remarkable, his head should be equally so; and thus 
it is. 

Its first phrenological aspect and coincidence consists in the size of 
his brain. Though the Editor has no means of knowing its exact 
measure, yet he was once introduced to him, and as the ensuing con- 
versation was conducted mainly by others, he had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing both his Phrenological and his Physiological 
organization. As near as he was thus enabled to judge, he should 
estimate the size of his head at nearly twenty-four inches. It is also quite 
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spherical, and therefore the more massive in proportion to its measure. It is 
indeed a great head. Hence the origin of his mental power. 

His Temperament, too, is equally remarkable. In it the sanguine or 
vital is very abundant, and hence that glow and thrilling interest with 
which he carries his readers along irresistibly with himself. He at 
once wraps you in his subject, and rivets you effectually to his story. 
This is because he so thoroughly interests himself, and this self-interest 
is imparted by his extremely susceptible physiological organization. 
He is, also, in his general character and intercourse what he is on 
paper—warm-hearted, cordial, whole-souled, and full of pathos. Yet 
this very characteristic prevents his forming many friendships, but 
renders those formed whole-souled and enduring. Hence, all his 
friends Jove him. He 1s known for amiableness wherever he is known 
at all, as well in society as on paper. 

This intensity and cordiality of feeling are still farther augmented 
by his unusually large domestic group. His brain is massive in this 
region, as alsoin that of Benevolence. Hence his proverbial urbanity, 
courtesy, and unusually pleasing address. He is particularly attractive 
to woman. See how his writings fascinate the fair. His organ of 
attachment to her sex is very large ; and contributes, in no inconsidera- 
ble a degree, to his flexibility and purity of style. Its deficiency pro- 
duces that awkwardness, dryness, rigidity, and want of refined delicacy 
in style which it does in feeling and conduct.* But its presence polishes, 
lubricates, and softens all its possessor says, does, and is. Hence in 
connection with his susceptible Temperament, his gentleness, elevation 
of sentiment, and the beauty and fascination of his style. 

Tothis his immense Ideality also largely contributes. See how broad 
and full his head above the temples. Where will you find an equal 
development of this perfecting organ? I never saw it larger, if as 
large. Not only is the whole head very wide and massive just above 
and before where his finger points, but it rounds and fills out at this 
organ in a most remarkable degree, as seen in the accompanying 
engraving of him, the likeness of which is excellent. His natural 
language, or the way he holds and carries his head, corresponds with the 
immense size of this ofgan, and also evinces its spontaneous and 
perpetual activity. Hence his choice of this posture in which to be 
taken. Now what is Irving’s predominant mental characteristic? This 
same powerful and all-pervading Ideality. Every page he writes is 
but a transcript of that felicity and perfection it imparts to style, and 
exuberance of :magination so abundant in his character and productions, 
Behold this correspondence of extreme Ideality in character with 


* See this point fully illustrated in “ Love and Parentage.” 
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equally extreme Ideality in organization, and then say whether the two 
are not related to each other by cause and effect. See how he paints 
all he touches, and adorns and polishes every sentiment—itself finely 
conceived—with inimitable beauty and elegance of diction. His 
descriptions are as unrivaled as his Phrenology. 

Language is also very large in head as well as character. See how 
full and swollen his eyes. Yet full.as they are here represented, they 
are still more full in his head. Hence his copious, flowing style. Every 
sentence is filled out fully, and ends easily and smoothly. Every 
word is well chosen, and conveys the precise meaning intended. His 
writings embody as much beauty of diction and perfection of style as 
those of any other author, living or dead. They are the admiration 
of the world, and correspond perfectly with his phrenological organiza- 
tion. Unite his susceptible Temperament and massive Ideality with his 
immense Language, and you have Irving’s style in Irving’s Phrenology. 
His unequaled descriptive powers are the natural product of these 
phrenological conditions when combined. Wanting in either, he would 
never have become Washington Irving, but such a trio of extreme 
cerebral conditions, sustained by his immense brain and abundance of 
vitality, and brought to their climax by extraordinary Imitation, 
probably never existed. He stands out alone in cerebrality as he does 
in mentality. 

This immense development of [mitation is evinced by the great 
width of his head at the frontal portion of the top. This faculty is in- 
dispensable to that descriptive talent so remarkably characteristic of 
his writings. Is there then nothing in character as coinciding with 
organization % 

But we have yet to broach the crowning feature of both his organi- 
zation and his productions. It is their perfection. Find the first flaw 
in them. Compare him, in this respect, with any other writer, and 
mark how he soars far above them all. A taste, purity, propriety, 
elegance, finish, chasteness, and uniform completeness, characterize all 
he says and writes. This perfection constitutes the leading embodi- 
ment both of his sentiments and hisstyle. This results, in part, from 
his Ideality. Yet, from what does the immense size of his Ideality 
spring? From the perfection of his organization. This is evinced 
by the admirable physical proportions of every part of the man to every 
other part. He is large, yet as perfectly formed as any man you ever 
beheld. Neither too spare, nor too fleshy, nor too tall, nor too stocky, 
nor any way out of that perfection of harmony in structure which con- 
stitutes the crowning feature of his mental character. His face, too, 
evinces the same beauty of form, combined with strength and power. 
His nose, mouth, chin, cheeks, eyes, eyebrows, forehead, all evince a 
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perfection of symmetry, which you may look for in vain elsewhere. 
Mark the correspondent perfection of his mentality. Behold, also, a 
complete exemplification of that oneness of character shown, in former 
Numbers, to pervade every individual. A homely man could not write 
thus beautifully, yet might write with power, if power characterized 
his organization. 

His very large Mirthfulness also deserves a passing notice, both on 
account of its size in his head, and its abundant manifestation in his 
writings. Who can read his story of Rip Van Winkle, or Knicker- 
bocker, without being convulsed with laughter, from beginning to end 1 
See in his Phrenology the correspondent and origin of this cha- 
racteristic. This organ gives that squareness to the corners of the 
upper portion of his forehead so apparent. 

Tune is also large, as is evinced by that swelling of his head just in 
front of where his finger touches his head. Sucha physiological organi- 
zation would necessarily give a musical soul, and we venture the pre- 
diction, yet know nothing of the fact, that he is passionately fond of 
good music, and also tortured by discord. This remark is not meant 
to guaranty his musical execution, but only passion. 

His head is fully developed in the moral region, and his character 
corresponds. His writings abound with wholesome moral inferences 
and suggestions, and his conduct is unusually exemplary, and free from 
those deforming blemishes so incident to greatness. 

It remains to account for his extreme diffidence, notwithstanding his 
having seen so much of the best society, and been so long a conspicuous 
personage. The cause is to be found in the extreme susceptibility of 
his nature, or excitability of his temperament, which surcharges his 
brain when he attempts to speak in public, and thus occasions flustra- 
tion and consequent inability to command his powers. Yet this very 
susceptibility is the author and mainspring of his inimitable produc- 
tions. 

Form is also large, as is evinced by the great width or distance be- 
tween his eyes. An illustrative anecdote. A fellow passenger who 
was an old schoolmate of Irving’s, remarked, as we came in sight of 
Irving’s homestead, that while traveling in the same car with him, the 
latter observed and recognized him from the farther end of the car, and, 
approaching him very cordially, shook his hand with much warmth, 
and called him by name, though they had not seen each other since 
they were school boys, and for over twenty years. This anecdote 
illustrates his sociability, as well as recollection of faces. 

His temperament indicates a great amount of vitality and physical 
power, on the importance of which, as an indispensable condition of 
greatness, see Miscellany, and also the article on Judge Story, in the 
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preceding number. He is undoubtedly from a long-lived parentage. 
To inquire out the causes of Irving’s capabilities would be in point— 
whether they were educational, or hereditary, or both combined, and 
what has been his history, especially while young and rising. His 
biography must be exceedingly interesting ; yet it is no way essential 
to complete that correspondence between his Phrenology and mentality 
thus far pointed out. 





ARTICLE VI. 


FUNCTION, LOCATION, ADVANTAGES, AND CULTIVATION OF ORDER. 


“ Order is Heaven’s first law.”* 


MetHOD: SYSTEM: ARRANGEMENT}; having a place for every thing, and 
things all im their places, so that they can be readily found: systemat- 
ic arrangement of business affairs, ideas, conduct, etc. 

Locatep externally from Color, and beneath the junction of those 
bony ridges—the superciliary which come down the sides of the head, 
with the arch of the eyebrows—that is, beneath the eyebrows right 
above the outer anglesof the eyes. When very large, it forms an arch, 
almost an angle, in the eyebrows at this point, accompanied by its 
projection or hanging over, as in Astor and Herschel, just internally 
of and above 30. It is large in Captain Cook. When small, the eye- 
brows at this point retire, and are straight and flat, wanting that arched 
projection given by large Order. It is very large in the accompanying 
engraving of Rev. Jas. H. Hotchkiss, who was formerly settled in Pratts- 
burg, N. Y. He was one of the most methodical, systematic, and particular 
of men, in his habits, mode of preaching, church government, conversation, 
and every thing he said or did. Every book in his study was always in its 
own place, and every thing about him must be just so or he was dis- 
turbed. His doctrines were perfectly methodized, and in Pres- 
bytery, Synod, and General Assembly he insisted on a strict adherence 
to rules and precedents. This resulted also from large Veneration com- 
bined with his large Order. His Order took a mental direction even 
more than physical, because of the conjoint activity of his mental tem- 
perament. His sermons were as methodical as clocks, his delivery 
measured, and his words all marshaled each exactly in its own place. 


* Our readers will do well to read this Article with more than ordinary care, as we 
shall have occasion, in the Article on the Sabbath in preparation for the next Num- 
ber—see miscellany—to make use of some of the fundamental principles it con- 
tains. Indeed, this prospective use, occasioned its being selected for this Number, 
in part to prepare the way in this or the proposed Article in that. 
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No. 18. REV. JAMES H. Hi)TCHKISS. 


Methoa and uniformity pervade all nature. They have stamped their 
regulating impress upon every work of God. Perfect order reigns su- 
preme in the worlds on high and in the earth below. _It has reluced 
perfect chaos to the most delightful system imaginable. It has arranged 
a place for every organ of the human body, and always puts them all 
in their exact places, so that they can the better perform their respec- 
tive functions, Locality readily find them, and Comparison infe: their 
location. Thus, it always puts the eyes in their places instead of in 
the back, or the soles of the feet, and the Jiands on the wrists inst:ad of 
on the ankles or neck, and systematizes all the works and operations of 
nature. Indeed, but for this institution of Order, all creation would 
have been one vast Bedlam—one grand cliaos of “‘ confusion worse con- 
founded,” to the complete destruction of its beauty, perfection, and 


utility. But this arrangement brings forth beauty out of defirmity, * 


and harmony out of chaos, so that all nature moves onward with a 
methodical precision as perfect in itself as it is beneficial to man. Yet 
even with this arrangement of Order in nature, but without this fac- 
ulty in man adapting him to it, he could neither have applied nor even 
perceived it, much less converted it to beneficial ends. But both united 
enable him to incalculably augment his happiness through their instru- 
mentality. 

Large Order assigns particular p/aces to particular things; tiies to 
keep them there, and is much annoyed, perhaps angered, by disorder; 
arranges and keeps books and papers, and conducts business, labor, etc., 
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systematically ; and appreciates and desires method in the presentation 
of ideas, arrangement of sentences, clauses, and words ; conforms to 
“ Law and Order” in government, religion, etc., and thus opposes law- 
less measures, rowdyism, and mobocracy. Small Order throws things 
down where used last; is desultory in thought, conversation. and con- 
duct, and regardless of method in every thing. 


Its primary office is to keep its own things in their allotted places. 
Hence, though large in children, employees, and others, yet they may 
allow and even create disorder, not in their own things, but those of 
others; because this organ operates mainly in personal affairs. So, too, 
method is not incompatible with coarseness and destitution of taste, 
almost to slovenliness; or one may be very tidy but not at all system- 
atic. | Neatness is one thing but method quite another. The former 
is the product of Ideality, the latter, of Order. Again: this faculty 
likes order yet may not always keep it ; perhaps on account of sluggish- 
ness and indolence, or because of extreme activity and consequent per- 
petual hurry. Desire for order therefore measures its power; yet this 
desire generally secures the thing desired. 


The advantuges of Order are very great. That business man who does 
not keep his accounts straight, will surely fail; but that industrious 
farmer who repairs fences and keeps his implements in order and place, 
will thrive. If he tells John to yoke the oxen, and John asks where 
the yoke or chain is—if John does not know beforehand where to find 
the hoe, axe, scythe, rake, etc., down to the hammer and nails—mark it 
when you will, that farmer will fall behindhand, if not fail. But those 
who know just where to find whatever they want to use, because they 
will keep order, prosper; for system facilitates dispatch and doubles the 
work done ; whereas disorder wastes time and substance, and is ruinous 
in its very nature. The “Friends” usually have this organ large, and 
their women generally very large, and accordingly they are as method- 
ical as clocks; which doubtless contributes largely to their uniform 
thrift and business success. Mark this, ye parents who would render 
_ your children prosperous and happy, and early instil into them this all- 
important principle of order and dispatch. And how much more pleas- 
antly that family lives when all always return every thing to its 
place, and of course know just where always to find whatever is 
wanted? Disorder also sours the temper, and thus inflicts an incalcula- 
ble moral injury. 

Still, it is sometimes too large. Too much costs more labor and 
woiry to keep it than it is worth. ‘ Enough is as good as a feast,” but 
being extra particular has worked many a woman into a premature 
grave, and made many others fretful all their lives. 

Te cultivation of Order, therefore, becomes as important as sys- 
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tein 1s useful. To enhance its power, Je methodical. Arrange tools, 
accounts, papers, every thing, and then keep them arranged. Especially 
replace what you use. This is the main element of order, after all. 
Brush up the outward man. Cleanse the person. Exchange soiled 
linens. Preserve personal order.* Especially observe intellectual and 
moral method ; and if unmarried, beware how you “join hands” with 
one who is forever getting ready to go or do; for this indicates either 
disarrangement, so that they cannot find their things, or else more nice- 
ness than dispatch. To train children to habits of order, is doubly 
important. Give them a drawer or trunk of their own, and encourage 
and require them to arrange and keep all their things in specific places— 
to fold and lay away their garments; put up their hats; replace their 
playthings; lay their clothes at night where they can be found in the 
dark, or dress quickly in case of fire; keep their books whole and in 
place ; and take care of every thing. 





MISCELLANY. 


————_— 


« At the invitation of Dr. Homer Bostwick, of No. '75 Chambers-st. we witnessed 
on Saturday a Surgical Operation upon a patient in the state of Mesmeric Sleep. 
The operation was performed at No. 152 Church-st., and consisted in the removal 
of an adipose tumor from the back. The patient was a colored woman named 
Emeline Brown, a servant in the family of Rev. Dr. Higbie. She was magneti- 
zed by Daniel Oltz of No. 80 Chambers-st. After the patient had been thrown 
into the proper state, Mr. Oltz left the room. Only five minutes were occupied 
in magnetizing the patient. She sat ina chair, her head thrown forward and 
resting on a table. There was every indication of a state of perfect unconsious- 
ness. 

Dr. Bostwick, before commencing the ‘operation, stated that he had been en- 
tirely skeptical on the subject, but had desired in this instance to subject the 
claims of magnetism to a practical test. Mr. Oltz,the magnetizer, had not known 
the patient until some three days previously, and had magnetized her only some 
four or five times, at Dr. Bostwick’s request. 

The magnetizer having pronounced the patient in the proper state, Dr. Bostwick 
(assisted by Drs. Childs and Stearns,) proceeded with the operation. He first 
made an incision about eight inches in length across the tumor, and then proceeded 
to remove it by the usual process. The operation lasted three minutes and re- 
quired no small amount of cutting. We stood within two feet of the patient, and 
watched her narrowly. There was no muscular twitching and no manifestation, 
whatever of sensibility to pain, or even of consciousness. A physician examined 
the pulse and said it was quite natural, though somewhat feebler, perhaps, than 
usual. A dead body could not have exhibited stronger insensibility to pain. The 

* Some will retort, “Physician, heal thyself. Keep yourself more trim and 


tidy.” Yes, when I’ve nothing to do more important ; but let me first methodize 
my mental productions. 
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tumor weighed ten ounces. The wound did not bleed near as profusely as such 
wounds do when the patient is ina natural state. The whole operation of remov- 
ing the tumor and dressing the wound occupied just half an hour. 

The wound having been dressed, and the garments of the patient adjusted, Mr. 
Oltz awoke her by a few passes, which occupied less than a minute. Her ap- 
pearance was much like that of a person suddenly arroused from ordinary sleep. 
Questions were put to her implying that the operation had not been performed 
and that she would have to be magnetized again. She said she would rather 
submit to the operation at once in the natural state than wait any longer. 
She was asked if she did not know that the tumor had been removed. She 
replied in the negative, and with every appearance of perfect simplicity and integ- 
rity, declared that she had felt no pain, and was wholly ignorant of whatever had 
transpired during her sleep. 

There were present as witnesses, including several Reporters for the Press, 
seme dozen persons, Among them we name the following gentlemen :—Dr. 
Yarmly ; E. A. Lawrence, from the Rooms of the Home Missionary Society : J. R. 
&. Van Vleet, from the Office of the Courier and Enquirer; E. A. Buffum, Re- 
porter for the Herald; Dr. H. H. Sherwood; Dr. Edward Spring ; Oliver John- 
son, Assistant Editor of the Tribune. There were others whose names we did 
not learn. 

We have no comment to make upon the facts thus stated, except to express our 
perfect conviction that there was no collusion. In fact we see not how deception 
could have been possible under the circumstances. The most obstinate skepticism 
must yield in the presence of facts like these.” Tribune. 





“ MesmeRIsM AnD SurcERyY.—On Tuesday last a surgical operation was per- 
formed on a lady in Byron, when she was ina magnetic sleep, which is of so 
novel a character, in this vicinity, as to be worthy of notice. 

The lady is Mrs. Tuttle, the wife of Mr. Nelson Tuttle, a respectable farmer 
in Byron; the magnetizer was J. C. Walker, a gentleman who is teaching a 
school in the neighborhood of Mr. Tuttle. The operation was the removal of a 
tumor from the shoulder, partly over the joint ; the operator was Dr. John Cotes, 
of this village. 

The facts, as related to us, are briefly these :— 

Mrs. Tuttle, who is about thirty years of age, had been troubled with the tumor 
for several years, and when its removal was determined upon, the idea occurred 
to Mr. Walker, (who it appears is an adept in mesmerism,) that it might better be 
performed when she was under the influence of magnetism. He accordingly 
magnetized her seven or eight times between the 8th and 17th inst., on which day 
the operation was to be performed as arranged between the husband and doctor, 
though unknown to the patient. 

When Dr. Cotes arrived at twelve o’clock, she was in the magnetic sleep, and 
had beer so halt an hour. Dr. Lynde, of Byron, and some fifteen or twenty other 
persons were present, and the operation was performed at half past one—it occu- 
pied about three minutes, and during the whole performance the patient appeared 
perfectly tranquil and unconscious of what was going on. The tumor was about 
three inches long by two and a half broad, and to extirpate it, required an external 
incision of near six inches long, and then to be dissected from the bone. She 
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was kept in the mesmeric state for three hours after the operation, making five 
hours in all, and when Mr. Walker awoke her she was perfectly unconscious of 
all that had occurred. . 
Whatever opinions may be entertained of animal magnetism in the abstract, this 
case is too strongly authenticated to admitof doubt.”"—Batavia N. Y. Times. 





Clairvoyance ‘Tested.—Facts like the following deserve record. We shall some 
day explain their rationale—Ep. Jour. 

“ A gentleman in England lately offered to give £5 to any charities if a mesmerie 
clairvoyant could read with his eyes covered, to the satisfaction of a committee of 
twelve gentlemen. A youth was accordingly mesmerized, and 23 pieces of 
plaster A ewe over his eyes.« The gentleman whose money was at stake, and 
who was extremely skeptical on the subject of mesmerism, then produced three 
papers, which had not been previously seen by any one in the room, and the mes- 
merizer having breathed upon them, they were handed to the boy, who read them 
quite correctly, and with considerable facility. He then made out the number and 
value of a £5 Bank of England note. The scrutinizers declared the result to be 
perfectly satisfactory. Nine out of the twelve committee-men did the same, and 
the money was accordingly handed over.” 





“ Electric Light.—A Belgian savant has just discovered that electric light, di- 
rected on the human body, makes it so diaphanous as to enable the arteries, veins, 
and nerves to be seen at work, and their action to be studied.” 


We shall one day know much more about the mode and process of animal action 
and function than we now do.—Eb. 





The Cost of War.—“Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I 
will purchase every foot of land on the globe. I will clothe every man, woman, 
and child, in an attire that Kings and Queens might be proud of. I will build a 
school-house on every hill-side and every valley over the earth. I willsupply that 
school-house with a competent teacher. I will build an academy in every town 
and endow it—a college in every State and fill it with able professors. I will crown 
every hill with a church consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace. 
I will support in its pulpit an able teacher of righteousness; so that on every 
Sabbath morning the chime on one hill shall answer to the chime on another, 
around the earth’s broad circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of 
praise shall ascend as one universal offering to Heaven.” [Elihu Burret. 

The mercantile shipping of the civilized world amounts to about 8,000,000 tons, 
which is worth, new and old, $30 per ton, and nets, clear of interest, insurance, 
&c., 10 per cent., or $24,000,000 per annum. The appropriation to the British 
Navy for the current year, is $33,620,200!! Is not this a sober fact? that the 
annual expense of one nation’s navy exceeds the net profit of all the mercantile 
shipping owned by the civilized wor!d ? 

The war-debts of the European nations amount to $10,000,000,000. It would 
require the labor of four millions of men, at $150 per annum for each, to pay the 
interest of this sum at 6 per cent. To pay the principal, it would be necessary to 
levy a tax of at least Ten Dotiars on every inhabitant of the globe! Another 
fact, rendering this more impressive, may be found in the “ scrap of curious informa- 
tion,” that no heathen nations are in arrears for the butcheries they have 
trated on the human race. They pay cash down for all that is done for the devil 
under their hands. Christian nations alone “go on tick” for that kind of service. 

From March 4th, 1789, to June 30th, 1844, our Government expended on the 
War De ent $663,438,851. The interest of this sum, at 6 per cent, would 
build Whitney’s great railroad from the Lakes to the Pacific, of 2500 miles in 
length, at $15,000 per mile; and thus erect a eee for the commerce and 
communion of the family of nations, which should be reckoned in all coming time 
one of the greatest enterprises that ever blessed the race. 
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In 1842, there were —y~ in the United States, 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and 140,000,000 bushels of Indian Corn; which, at $1 per bushel for the former, 
and 25 cents for the latter, were worth $135,500,000. Fiteen per cent., clear of 
the interest of the capital invested in lands, implements, hired and personal labor, 
is a liberal estimate of the profit accruing to the wheat and corn grower. Then 
the profit of this amount of grain would be $20,325,000. The appropriation to 
the army and “avy, during the same year, was $20,150,501. In other words, the 
army and navy ate up the whole harvest of wheat and corn throughout the Union ! 
Will not the hard-working farmers think on this fact ? 

The Government, though carrying on extensive armories of its own, has recently 
contracted with a private company in Connecticut for the supply of 30,000 pistols, 
at $6,50 each ; or 195,000 dollars’ worth of those weapons so much in vogue with 
duelists and assassins. The American Bible Society congratulates itself on 
Teceiving, the past year, $166,652, the aggregate ofall that has been given through 
the Union for the dissemination of the Word of Life at home and abroad. So it 

; Christendom expends more in one year on the means and instruments of 
Gene slaughter, than has been given to: the promulgation of the Gospel sin 
Jesus Christ died on the cross! E. B. 

Worcester, Nov. 8th, 1845. 


Statistics like the foregoing furnish indubitable tes‘s or summaries of the pre- 
vailing characteristics of those human masses of whom they are made. For such 
masses to spend more money on pistols than on Bibles, is absolute proof that they 
value pistols most. Mankind is yet essentially animal, as the above estimates fully 
prove. When they become as moral and intellectual in masses as they now are 
animal, they will spendin public education and intellectual improvement these 
immense sums now spent on war. Behold the humiliating spectacle! The most 
enlightened nation on earth squandering $20,000,000 annually simply to keep up 
its warlike aspect in times of peace! Spend one-hundredth part of this sum in 
disseminating among men a knowledge of their natures—say in employing govern- 
ment lecturers on Phrenology and Physiology, and disseminating works on these 
subjects among the poor, and behold the mighty moral revolution it would effect, 
and the amount of human happiness and virtue that would result therefrom ! 
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Great Men Abound in Vitality.—T hat a great abundance of vitality is essential 
to wreatness, was inculcated in our March Number. We copy the following as 
illustrating the same point. A tendency to corpulency indicates a great abundance 
of vitality—indeed, is made up of superabundant animal energy deposited in the 
form of fat. This vitality worked off by the brain produces mental greatness. 
But no one can be mentally great without this vitality, any more than a splendid 
steamboat can move without its steam. This vitality let upon the brain produces 
mentality in proportion to the amount the former works off. But it must be manu- 
factured before it can be thus worked off It was very abundant in Byron. Hence 
his tendency to corpulency ; which, however, he could have reduced effectually by 
working it off mentally or physically, and thus still farther enhance his greatness. 

“ Byron, like George IV , was horrified at the idea of getting fat: and to coun- 


teract his tendency to corpulency, mortified his epicurein at prem Hence he 
dined four days in the week on fish and vegetables; and had even stinted himself, 


when! last saw him, says Medwin, toa pint of claret. He succeeded, it is true, in 
overmastering Nature, and clipping his rotundity of its fair proportions ; but with it 
shrunk his cheek and his calf.” 
means to admire. 

See a more explicit explanation of this principle in the analysis of Bonaparte’s 
character in the Phrenological Almanac for 1846. The great amount of vitality 


This the fair Guiccioli observed, and seemed by no 
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possessed by Judge Story, bears on the same point. Indeed, the necessity of 
abundant vitality is absolutely a great practical truth, too important to be. thus 
cursorily dismissed. We shall therefore take frequent opportunities hereafter to 
enforce its necessity, and show how it can be augmented. 





The Sabbath.—With the views on this subject contained in Volume IV., the work 
on Religion, the Editor has never been fully satisfied because they hardly come up 
to or interpret the whole of the Phrenological doctrine on that subject. After 
that article was written and stereotyped, more than two-thirds of it were cut out of 
the plates. This left it still more imperfect. Since then he also hopes his views 
have made that progress—which he has shown to be the order of nature—in this as 
on other subjects. At all events, the next Number will contain an article on this 
subject. 





Ancient Poets and Orators are generally considered far superior to modern. That 
this current opinion is erroneous, we shall endeavor to show in our June Number. 

Dr. Wieting is now Lecturing in New-York on Physiology, illustrated by two 
six feet manikins, and a great variety of models and drawings. We have long 
intended to recommend him to the favorable notice of our readers but have deferred 
iton account of room; but will here say with EMPHASIS, GO AND HEAR HIM all who 
can, for he will give you a hundred fold the worth of yourmoney. More, soon, of the 
Doctor and his apparatus. 





Phrenological Developments of two Casts, A. and B.—These casts were sent by 
express from an unknown source, some months since, to the office of the Journal, 
with the request that they be examined by the Editor, and the result published in the 
Journal, with the promise, after this had been done, of a history ofthe persons on whose 
skulls they were cast. Compliance with this request has been deferred month 
after month for a variety of reasons which we need not now stop to mention, the 
leading one of which is, that we all are very apt to postpone much longer than was at 
first intended what does not absolutely require to be done immediately. We have 
two others postponed for a similar reason, all of which will be examined in the 
June Number. 





Phonography.—Our promise, made in the February Number, to give our 
readers some definite idea of this important subject, we propose to redeem in our 
next Number. 





War.—It is only by employing much self-control that the Editor can withhold 
remarks on the belligerent aspect of our national affairs. If his proposed series of 
articles un Republicanism, announced in the December Number, were sufficiently 
advanced, he would handle the matter rather freely ; the Journal is bound in 
due time to expose the imperfections of government and point out a more excellent 
way. 





A Cure for the Ear-ache.—Take a piece of the lean of mutton, about the size 
of a large walnut, put it into the fire and burn it some time, till it becomes reduced 
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almost to a cinder ; then put into a clean rag, and squeeze it until some moisture is 
expressed, which must be dropped into the ear, as hot as the patient can bear it. 


Of the virtue of the above prescription we know nothing experimentally ; but 
the following is the method pursued .in the Editor’s family: Bind a cloth wet in 
water—cold if not disagreeable to the patient—over the ears, and a short time will 
see the patient relieved. Ep. 





Hereditary Query.—The parricide Dubarry, recently condemned to death at 
Tarbes, France, was to have been executed on the 12th February. The criminal 
archives state that one of his ancestors, named like him, Jean Marie Dubarry, was 
executed for a similar crime on the 12th Feb., 1764. Singular coincidence of 
crime, name, and date. 

Query. Did any hereditary influences tend to induce this result ? Ep. 





The Phrenological and Physiological Almanac e 1847, edited by L. N. Fowler, 
1s already out. Jt has been published thus early because heretofore it has always 
been called for long before it was ready for delivery. We have not room to notice 
its vontents in this number, but shall do so hereafter. It is amply illustrated by 
engravings. Mailable. Price 6 cents single copy, ortwenty-five copies for $1. 
‘Address atin & Wells, 131 Nassau-st., New-York. 





Good Books.—Many a day Jaborer sighs for the easy task of Authors who have 
only to sit at their desk, shaded from the summer’s sun, sheltered from the pelting 
storm, and protected trom the winter’s chilling blast. Yet such are ignorant alike 
of the extreme fatigue consequent on writing what is fit to be read, and on the 
disagreeableness of the required confinement. I have tried many laborious avoca- 
tions, and say, experimentally, almost any other sooner, as far as ease is concerned. 
To sit or stand, not by the hour or day together, but year after year—the entire 
meridian and perhaps decline of life—at the desk, in substantially the same posture, 
with a necessary crook of the spine, generally so constant as to cause perpetual 
pain, perhaps a steady pain in the head proceeding from overtaxing the brain, and 
much more to the same effect, is not exactly child’s play. But the worst features 
of this avocation spring from that exalted state of cerebral action requisite for 
successful composition. What an author writes when dull, will soon set his 
readers to sleep. ‘To be read, he must write under the highest possible state of 
mental action, and this drains the system of energy more rapidly than any thing 
else can do. The total prostration of body and mind consequent on a powerful 
effort at composition cannot well be describedon paper. This same cerebral action 
also withdraws the blood mostly from the extremities and skin, and concentrates 
it in the brain, thus exposing him to colds, disease, and premature death. Well are his 
productions called works, for none require more labor. 

On the value of good books, hear Milton: 

“ Who kills a man, kills a reasonable creature, God’s image ; but who destroys 
mg book kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. 

any a man lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose, toa life beyond life. 
It is true noage can restore a life whereof perhaps there is no great loss; and 
revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of 
which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, therefcre, what perse- 
cutions we raise against the living labors of public men, how we spill that seasoned 
life of man, preserved and stored up in books; since we see a kind of homicide 
‘may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and, if it extend to the whole 
impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of 


an elemental life, but strikes at the etherial and fifth essence, the breath of reason 
itself, slays an immortality rather than life.” 











